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INTRODUCTION 


The Arabic manuscript here printed was presented to me before 
I left Mosul by my friend Daud as-Saig as a memento of our 


. friendship. Hawaja as-Saig was a man of culture, in sympathy 
with western thought, and an intimate acquaintance of M. N.Sioufli, 
the vice-consul of the French Republic in Mosul. From the first 
page of the manuscript it appears that through some Yezidis he 
had access to their literature. I know that he was in close touch 
with many of them, especially with the family of Mulla Haidar, 
which is the only Yezidi family that can read and guard the sacred 


tradition of the sect. , 

The manuscript comprises a brief Introduction, the Sacred 
Books, and an Appendix. In the first, the compiler indicates the 
sources of his information and gives a sketch of the life of Seib 
“Adi, the chief saint of the Yezidis. 

The Sacred Books comprise Kitab al-Jilwah (Book of Revela- 
tion), and Mashaf Rés (Black Book)—so named because in it 
mention is made of the descent of the Lord upon the Black 
Mountain (p. 124). Al-Jilwah' is ascribed to Seih ‘Adi himself, 
and would accordingly date from the twelfth century a. p. It is 
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divided into a brief introduction and five short chapters. In each, 
‘Adi is represented as the speaker. In the Preface the Seih says 
that he existed with Melek Ta’tis before the creation of the world, 
and that he was sent by his god Ta’as to instruct the Yezidi sect in 
truth. In the first chapter he asserts his omnipresence and omni- 
potence; in the second he claims to have power to reward those 
who obey him and to punish those who disobey him; in the third 
he declares that he possesses the treasures of the earth; in the 
fourth he warns his followers of the doctrines of those that are 
without: and in the fifth he bids them keep his commandments 
and obey his servants, who will communicate to them his teach- 
ings. The Black Book,’ which perhaps dates from the thirteenth 
century, is larger than the Book of Revelation, but is not divided 
into chapters. It begins with the narrative of creation: God 
finishes his work in seven days—Sunday to Saturday. In each 
day he creates an angel or king (melek). Melek Ta’as, who is 
created on Sunday, is made chief of all. After that Fabr-ad-Din 
creates the planets, man, and animals. Then follows a story about 
Adam and Eve, their temptation and quarrel; the coming of the 
chief angels to the world to establish the Yezidi kingdom; the 
flood; the miraculous birth of Yezid bn Mu‘awiya; and certain 
ordinances in regard to food, kawwdls and kéchaks, the New Year, 
and marriages. 

The Appendix contains the following: 

1. A collection of materials concerning the Yezidi belief and 
practice. 

2. A poem in praise of Seib ‘Adi. 

3. The principal prayer of the Yezidis, in the Kurdish lan- 
guage. 

4, A description of the Yezidi sacerdotal system. 

5. A petition to the Ottoman government to exempt the sect 
from military service, presented in the year 1872 A. D. 

An analysis of the texts shows that the material is taken from 
different sources: part of it is clearly derived from the religious 
books of the sect; another part from a description of the beliefs 
and customs of the sect given by a member of it to an outsider; a 


third, partly from observations by an outsider, partly from stories 
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about Yezidis current among their Christian neighbors. Un- 
fortunately the compiler does not specify whence each particular 
part of his information is obtained. On closer examination it is 
evident that part, at least, of the Arabic in hand is a translatiom 
from Syriac. See Notes 34, 36, 37, 45. 

The Yezidis, frequently called “ Devil-Worshipers,” are a small 
and obscure religious sect, numbering about 200,000." They are 
scattered over a belt of territory three hundred miles wide, extend- 
ing in length from the neighborhood of Aleppo in northern Syria 
to the Caucasus in southern Russia. The mass of them, however, 
are to be found in the mountains of northern and central Kur- 
distan and among the Sinjar Hills of northern Mesopotamia. 

By reason of their mysterious religion, the Devil-Worshipers 
have been an object of interest and investigation for several gene- 
rations. Our chief first-hand sources of information in regard to 
the manners, customs, and practices of these people are: Sir Henry 
Layard, Nineveh and its Remains (1849), Nineveh and Babylon 
(1853); G. P. Badger, The Nestorians and their Rituals (1852) ; 
my honored teacher, Rev. A. N. Andrus, a veteran missionary of 
the A. B. C. F. M., resident in Mardin, Mesopotamia, ‘The 
Yezidis,” in the Encyclopaedia of Missions; P. Anastase, “The 
Yezidis,” in the Arabic periodical, Al-Masrik, Vol. IT (1899); 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, Persia, 
Past and Present (1906); “The Yezidis,” in the International 
Encyclopaedia, s. v.; also in JAOS, XXV, 178; M. N. Siouffi, 
“Les Yezidis,” in the Journal Asiatique, 1882 (vii® série, T. 
20), p. 252, and 1885 (viii® série, T. 5), p. 78. Siouffi was the 
first to discover and establish the historical character of Seih ‘Adi, 
about whom the scholars had been puzzled. He published an 
extract relating to ‘Adi from Ibn Hallikan’s Wafaiyat ‘al-Ayan 
(bibliographical work). Of the second-hand sources of informa- 
tion may be mentioned Les Yezidis, by J. Menant (Paris, 1892), 
and the article by Victor Dingelstedt, “The Yezidis,” in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. XIV, pp. 259 ff." 

In addition to these descriptions, several manuscripts have 
come to light of recent years which give a great deal of informa- 


tion about the beliefs and customs of the Yezidis. 
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Two of these manuscripts are in the Bibliothéque Nationale, in 
Paris (Fond Syriaque, Nos. 306 and 325). <A translation of the 
Arabic (Carshuni) texts in these manuscripts relative to the Yezi- 
dis was published by Professor E. H. Browne in an appendix to 
O. H. Parry, Six Months ina Syrian Monastery, 1895. Professor 
Browne at that time proposed to edit the Arabic text (see J.-B. 
Chabot, Journal Asiatique, 1896, ix® série, T. 7, p. 100); but so 
far as I can ascertain this intention has not been carried out. 

The manuscript translated by Browne, which according to 
Parry (loc. cit., p. 357) was written by a native of Mosul, seems 
to be closely related to that printed below. There are, however, 
some differences in contents and arrangement: my copy is divided 
into the Book of Revelation, the Black Book, and an Appendix; 
while Browne’s embraces the Book of Revelation (which cor- 
responds to that in my manuscript), and two other “Accounts,” 
the greater part of which is contained in the Black Book of my 
text, and the rest in the Appendix. Further, in my manuscript 
Al-Jilwah immediately follows the Introduction; while in Browne’s 
the discussion of the sacerdotal system, the petition to the Otto- 
man government, and some other matters, are inserted between 
the Introduction and Al-Jilwah. In Browne’s. moreover, the 
Poem in Praise of Seib ‘Adi, and the Principal Prayer (in Kur- 
dish) are absent, while the petition to the Turkish government is 
briefer, and lacks articles iv and xiv. The text of this petition, 
in its original form, was published by Lidzbarski in ZDMG, LI, 
592 ff., after a manuscript in Berlin which was procured from 
Sammas Eremia Samir. 

Two Syriac texts have also been printed. The first, edited and 
translated by J.-B. Chabot in the Journal Asiatique, 1896 (ix® 
série, T. 7), p. 100 ff., from the Paris manuscripts referred to 
above, corresponds, with slight variations, to the second “Account,” 


of Browne ( Parry, Joc. cit., pp. 380-87). 

The second was published with an Italian translation, by 
Samuel Giamil, under the title, Monte Singar; Storia di un 
Popolo Ignoto (Rome, 1900), from a manuscript copied for him 
in 1899 from an original in the monastery of Rabban Hormizd. 
The author of this work, a Syrian priest, Isaac, lived for a long 
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time among the Yezidis, and not only had unusual opportunities 
of observation, but, as is evident from several anecdotes, possessed 
their confidence and esteem in a singular degree. His work is in 
catechetical form: a youthful Yezidi inquirer questions a teacher 
about the beliefs, traditions, and customs of his people, and the 
answers contain the fullest exposition of these matters we at 
present possess. Occasionally the author falls out of his rdle, 
and lets it appear that the questioner is no other than Priest Isaac 
himself. 

The work is divided into ten sections, which treat respectively 
of the works of God and his abode (p. 3); the creation of Adam 
and Eve (p. 8); the wonderful deeds of the god Yezid (p. 16) ; 
the Yezidi saints (p. 27); the New-Year (p. 32); marriage cus- 
toms (p. 46); death and burial (p. 53); the pilgrimage to Seib 
‘Adi’s shrine (p. 67); the festivals and assemblies at Seib ‘Adi 
(p. 80); and the Yezidi kings (p. 87). 

Apart from the Kitab al-Jilwah, Priest Isaac’s work is clearly 
the source from which is derived most of the material in the Syriac 
and Arabic manuscripts that have hitherto come to light. 

Beside the Arabic manuscript from Daud as-Saig which is 
printed below, I have in my possession two others, which were 
sent me by the Rey. A. N. Andrus. The first of these written by 
Sammas Eremia Samir (designated in the notes hereafter as SS), 
seems to be a duplicate of that from which Browne’s translation 
was made. They agree in contents and arrangement, and in cer- 
tain readings in which they differ from the other texts; see Notes 
34, 35, 36, 44, 45, 46 below. At the close of SS the writer says 
that he compiled it (chiefly from Al-Jilwah) for the benefit of 
some of his friends who wished to acquaint themselves with the 
Yezidi religion. 

The second manuscript is an Arabic translation of Priest Isaac’s 
work, preserving the catechetical form. My copy lacks the first 
section; elsewhere it differs but slightly from the Syriac text pub- 
lished by Giamil. 

The origin of the Yezidi sect has been the subject of much 


discussion, but no satisfactory solution of the problem has as yet 
been reached. There are those who assert that the Yezidis are 
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the remains of the ancient Manichaeans;’ others entertain the view 
that the Yezidis were originally Christians, whom progressive 
ignorance has brought into their present condition"—-some even 
going so far as to connect the name “Yezidi” with “Jesus’’!’ 
Some think that the Yezidi sect takes its name from the Persian 
word yazd, ‘god, or good spirit,’ over against Ahriman, the evil 
principle ;* while others associate it with Yazd or Yezid, a town 
in central Persia the inhabitants of which are chiefly Parsees.’ 
Some finally maintain that the sect was founded by Seih ‘Adi." 

The Yezidis themselves had a curious legend connecting the 
name with the Caliph Yezid bn Mu‘aéwiya" (see below, p. 128). 

In a dissertation presented for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy in Harvard University I called attention to a statement of 
a3-Sahrastani the importance of which seems hitherto not to have 
been appreciated, but which appears to me to give the most prob- 
able explanation of the name and of the original affinities of the 
sect. The passage is as follows (Kitab al Milal wan-Nihal, ed. 
Cureton, I, 101): 

The Yezidis are the followers of Yezid bn Unaisa, who kept friendship 
with the first Muhakkama, before the Azarika; he separated himself from 
those who followed after them with the exception of the Abadiyah,” for 
with these he kept friendly. He believed that God would send an 
apostle from among the Persians, and would reveal to him a book that is 
already written in heaven, and would reveal the whole (book) to him at 
one time,'’ and as a result he would leave the religion of Mohammed, the 
Chosen One — may God bless and save him!—and follow the religion of 
the Sabians mentioned in the Koran." (These are not the Sabians who 
are found in Haran and Wasit."") But Yezid associated himself with the 
people of the Book who recognized the Chosen One as a prophet, even 
though they did not accept his (Mohammed’s) religion. And he said that 
the followers of the ordinances are among those who agree with him; 
but that others are hiding the truth ( LaX) and give companions to God 
(See ), and that every sin, small or great, is idolatry." 


The statement of A8-Sahrastani is so clear that it can bear no 
other interpretation than that the Yezidis were the followers of 
Yezid bn Unaisa. He calls them his ’ashdb, that is, his followers, 
a term by which he designates the relation between a sect and 


its founder." The statement comes from the pen of one who is 
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considered of the highest authority among the Arab scholars on 
questions relating to philosophical and religious sects." This pre- 
cise definition of the position of Yezid bn Unaisa in the sectarian 
conflicts of the first century of Islam seems to show that he had 
exact information about him. 

The prediction about the Persian prophet is quoted, almost in the 
same words, by another great Mohammedan authority on religious 
sects, [bn Hazm, who lived a century before A8-Sahrastani. (The 
Egyptian edition of Ibn Hazm, Vol. IV, p. 188, reads Zaid bn Abi 
Ubaisa; but that Unaisa should be restored is evident from the 
fact that [bn Hazm is at pains to distinguish the author of this 
unorthodox prediction from the well-known traditionist of that 
name—e. g., Tabari, I, 135." The confusion of Kw3l—kmwol 
is easy: the Yale manuscript of Ibn Hazm leaves the ambiguous 
consonant unpointed.”) 

The prophecy was perhaps preserved among the leaders of the 
Abadiya, with which sect Yezid bn Unaisa is associated. A8-Sah- 
rastani’s statement, the significant part of which we have found 
also in Ibn Hazm, was doubtless derived from an older written 
source. 

Who is intended by the coming Persian prophet—if, indeed, 
any particular individual is meant—it is not possible to determine. , 
Kremer” cannot be right in identifying him with Seih ‘Adi, for 
the supposed prediction was in circulation a century or more before 
his time. He is said to have been, not a Persian, but a Syrian 
from Baalbek or elsewhere in the West; and both in Arabic 
authors” and in his own writings” he appears as a Moslem, a Sufi 
saint in good standing. The Yezidis to this day await the appear- 
ance of the Persian prophet.” 

On the basis of these scanty bits of fact, it appears that: The 
Yezidis were originally a Harijite” sub-sect, akin to the Abadiya, 
bearing the name of their founder, Yezid bn Unaisa. Certain dis- 


tinctive Harijite peculiarities seem indeed to have outlived among 
them the common faith of Islam; such as the tolerant judgment 
of Jews and Christians; the condemnation of every sin as implicit 
idolatry. In their new seats in Kurdistan, whither they migrated 
about the end of the fourteenth century,” they were drawn into 
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the movement of which Seib “Adi was in his life time the leader 
and after his death the saint, and ended by making of him the 
incarnation of God in the present age.” With this they joined 
elements drawn from Christianity,” with here and there a trace 
of Judaism, and with large survivals of the persistent old Semitic 
heathenism, many of which they share with their neighbors of all 
creeds. 

Difficult problems,” however, remain unsolved, especially the 
origin and nature of the worship of Melek Ta’ts.” The certain 
thing is that the actual religion of the Yezidis is a syncretism, to 
which Moslem, Christian (heretical, rather than orthodox), pagan, 
and perhaps also Persian religions have contributed.” 

Some of those to whom I am much indebted for useful sugges- 
tions and valuable assistance in bringing out the facts that I have 
stated above are my most honored and respected teachers, Pro- 
fessors Charles A. Briggs and Francis Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary, and Professors Crawford H. Toy and George F. Moore 
of Harvard University. I am under especial obligations to Pro- 
fessor George F. Moore for directing me in my work and assisting 


me in the preparation of this manuscript for publication. 
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THE CHRONICLER AS EDITOR AND AS 
INDEPENDENT NARRATOR 
By C. C. Torrey 


Yale University 
® THE CHRONICLER’S MAIN PURPOSE 


The Chronicler is a writer who has received a good many 
hard knocks—often well deserved—from modern critics of every 
school, but one whose importance as a composer of Hebrew narra- 
tive seems to have remained everywhere unnoticed. He is not 
merely a compiler and editor, selecting and shaping materials 
which lay before him; he is also an original author, and possessed 
of some striking literary excellences, which appear in every part 
of his unaided work. It is the main purpose of the following 
investigation to show, more fully than was possible in my former 
treatise,’ the extent and the nature of the Chronicler’s independent 
contributions to the ‘ post-exilic” history of Israel. 

As I have already pointed out, and as will appear still more 
fully in the sequel, the Chronicler’s great task was to establish 
the supreme authority of the Jerusalem cultus, in all 
its details (see this Journal, Vol. XXIV, pp. 223-26). It is 
evident that this authority had been sharply challenged, as, indeed, 
was quite inevitable. So long as the Hebrews were all, or mostly, 
settled in Palestine, and with a man of David’s line occupying the 
throne in Jerusalem, there could be no question as to the center 
of the Israelite religion; but when, on the contrary, the Hebrew 
state was overthrown, and the people scattered abroad, while new 
Jewish temples were gaining in influence, the questions of 
authority and centralization became burning ones. Just as one 
and another of the great branches of the Christian church have 
striven, with varying success, to show the apostolic origin of their 
institutions, mainly to silence their opponents, so the Jews of the 


| Composition of Ezra-Nehemiah, 1896. The main conclusions there stated, though new 
and thus far only partially accepted by Old Testament scholars, are all, as L believe, quite 
certain, 
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Second Temple found themselves called upon to prove, if they 
could, that they in distinction from their brethren elsewhere were 
the real successors and heirs of David and Solomon, and that their 
local traditions of the temple administration and worship were 
really derived from Moses and Aaron. 

Against the claims of the exclusive party in Jerusalem stood 
some formidable obstacles. Of these, the most important by far 
was the tradition, which had grown up, that Jerusalem and Judes 
were not only completely depopulated by the armies of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, but that they remained thus vacant fora long time. Thus 
especially IT Kings 24:14 ff.; 25:8-12, 26; Jer. 25:11 f.; 29:10, 
ete. This tradition—due chiefly to a misunderstanding of 
Haggai and Zecharaiah—was harmless at first; but when the 
new Israelite seat of worship was established at Shechem, a most 
effective weapon was put into the hands of this rival sect. The 
Samaritans could claim, and with much apparent right on their 
side, that they themselves were the rightful heirs and the true 
church. Jerusalem had had its long and glorious day, and would 
always remain the most sacred of cities to the Hebrew; but might 
not the center of gravity of Israel, and especially the principal 
seat of the cultus, now return northward? The contest of the 
Jews with the Samaritans was really a life and death struggle, and 
the latter possessed some important external advantages at the 
start. There were doubtless also facts connected with the religious 
tradition, to which they could appeal, and which could not easily 
be gainsaid. They could probably prove, in a great many 
instances, that not only individuals of priestly rank, but also whole 
priestly families, had migrated into the North-Israelite territory 
when Jerusalem was destroyed, and that their descendants were 
now pillars of the Samaritan church. These were sons of Aaron, 
and with them were Levites; were there any in Jerusalem who 
could show a clearer title? Probably not, until the Chronicler 
wrote his history, carrying back through the past centuries the 
genealogy of the families who in his day constituted the loyal 


Jewish church in Jerusalem and the neighboring towns, and 


excluding all others from legitimacy. 
Nor was it merely with the Samaritans and other rivals in 
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view that this work was undertaken. The Jews had need to 
justify themselves and their cult in the eyes of the greater world 
round about them; see above, XXIV, 223, 225. Moreover, the 
glory of Jerusalem and of David’s line was not duly appreciated, 
even in Judea, especially now that the horizon of the people had 
been greatly widened. Hence the Chronicler’s marked interest 
in foreign kings. and his frequent attempts to show the wide influ- 
ence of the Hebrew power. He adds an east-Jordanic list of 
names at the end of [ Chron. 11 (see below); describes David's 
magnificent army, in 12:23—40; besides incorporating (especially 
in chaps. 15-20) all the material of this sort from IT Samuel. 
He expands greatly the story of Hiram of Tyre in his relations 
with Solomon (see below), and makes much of the incident of 
Josiah and Necho. Further illustration will be given in the 
sequel. It may be that the occasional accounts of great building 
operations undertaken in more or less remote regions by kings of 
Judah originated in this same tendency. And hence, certainly, 
the large numbers which he so often introduces. He wished 
his readers, and perhaps especially the youth of his people, to feel 
the might and splendor of the ancient time, of which the preserved 
record was so wretchedly meager (see the remarks below. When 
for instance, he narrates how Solomon, at the dedication of the 
temple, sacrificed ‘*22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep,’ we may 
regard the exaggeration as a small outburst of loyalty on his part. 
Not even Nebuchadnezzar, or Darius Codomannus, or Alexander 
the Great, those mightiest of all kings in the popular belief of the 
Chronicler’s time, were able to make offerings on such a scale 
as this. 

An important feature of his undertaking, and one in which he 
evidently took especial satisfaction, was the celebration of the 
Levites. In magnifying their office he magnified the ecclesi- 
astical organization in Jerusalem, and at the same time filled what 
must have seemed to him a serious gap in the written history of 
Israel as it then existed. Side by side with the priests, these 
temple officials held a most conspicuous place in the public wor- 
ship of his time. There was the main body of ‘Levites” with 


their prescribed part in the ritual and the service of the temple; 
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there were also the special Levitical classes of ‘Singers’? and 
“Porters;”* then, on a lower plane than the Levites, but doing 
an indispensable work, stood the class of temple servants called 
the “Nethinim.” These all had their minutely regulated duties, 
and their own privileges and perquisites. The rights and duties 
of these classes might easily be challenged, however, for through- 
out the greater part of the history of Israel they were altogether 
ignored. The Mosaic and Aaronic institutions as described in 
the Pentateuch do indeed include the Levites, but in the subse- 
quent history, from Joshua to the end of II Kings, they are rarely 
mentioned. The Singers, Porters, and Nethinim received no 
specific mention whatever, either in the Pentateuch or in the 
other writings. The Chronicler believed that the ritual in which 
he himself had an active part was the true Mosaic ritual; but he 
could not have proved, from the Hebrew historical writings, that 
it had been perpetuated in actual usage through the time of the 
kingdom. Moreover, the Chronicler was probably himself one of 
the temple Singers (as modern scholars have recognized), and 
was proud of the office and of his Levitical brethren. He took 
pleasure in doing them this tardy justice, showing in extended 
narrative the part which (as he would have said) they must have 
played in the history of the true Israel. But what he planned, 
as has already been said, was not merely a ‘history of the 
Levites;” it was a history which was designed to set the whole 
Jerusalem church on its feet, once for all. 

He took his starting-point, as a matter of course, in the insti- 
tutions of his own day. The Levitical organization as it then 
existed; the various duties and prerogatives of the clergy; the 
geographical distribution of “Israel and the priests and the 
Levites”’ in their cities and villages, as it was at that time; the 
details of the worship in the temple; all these things he carried 
back into the beginnings of Hebrew history, incorporating them 
there and in the record of every subsequent period. He of course 
made use of the already existing narrative, retaining every part of 
it which could be made to serve his very detinite purpose. The 


institutions of the Jewish church were thus given a leading place 


2On the relation of these tothe Levites, see below. 
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—their rightful place, any zealous Jew would have said—in the 
stories of David and Solomon, of Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah and 
Josiah, as well as in Nehemiah’s personal narrative. 

He proceeded in a similar manner in compiling the genea- 
logical tables, which, together with the story of the Return 
from the Exile, constituted the most important part of his work. 
The already existing lists, found in the Pentateuch and the His- 
torical Books, he used wherever they seemed desirable. But in 
very many of the names which he repeats over and over again, 
especially in the post-exilic part of his history, we may be sure 
that we have the names of his own companions and friends, the 
most zealously ‘‘orthodox”’ of the third century B.c. These, 
whether priests or temple-servants or laymen, constituted the 
inner circle of the Jewish church of his time; and they, like their 
cultus, were here legitimated. When he had finished his work, 
he had shown that none of the pure stock of Israel, none of the 
true representatives of the cultus, could be looked for outside the 
territory of Judah and Benjamin. And he had scattered the 
names of his like-minded contemporaries (in a rather helter- 
skelter way, it is true) all through his account of the Restoration; 
showing that these families were the ones which “returned” with 
Zerubbabel and Ezra, signed the pledge against foreign marriages 
and the agreement to support the cultus, built the wall of Jerusa- 
lem in the time of Nehemiah, and helped to dedicate it. Here he 
took the only possible way of placing orthodox Judaism safely 
beyond the reach of the Samaritans and of the rest of the DF 
VON (which included all the apostates of Israel): the pure blood 
and the true worship were transmitted only by way of Babylonia. 

The zeal of the Chronicler for the pure blood of Judah and 
Benjamin—as well as of the House of Levi—was always, and 
must of necessity have been, a leading motive in his work. The 
true stock of Israel must keep itself separate from “the 
heathen of the land.” Intermarriage with these foreigners 
was unlawful. The northern Israelites, whose center was now at 
Shechem, had intermarried to some extent—and perhaps to a 
very considerable extent—-with the Gentiles who lived near them. 
The Samaritan church, which was probably founded only a short 
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time before the Chronicler wrote, came into being partly as a result 
of the runaway marriage of a Jewish priest with the daughter of an 
outsider.’ So the Chronicler and those of his school lost no 
opportunity of asserting that the Samaritans were a heterogeneous 
mob of heathen, recruited from many lands. The Chronicler’s 
aversion to the marriage of Hebrews with foreigners shows itself 
in many places. Perhaps the most striking single instance is 
found in the passage IT Chron, 24:26, which is his own improved 
version of IT Kings 12:21. The story of the assassination of 
King Joash of Judah is being told, and in the older account the 
names of those who conspired against him are given as *Jozakar 
the son of Myst, and Jehozabad the son of "2Z.” The two 
names here printed in Hebrew characters are both masculine, 
beyond much doubt: but the final M of the former one looked to 
the Chronicler like the feminine ending, and this suggested to 
him his opportunity. In the story as he tells it, the one of the 
two conspirators (impious wretches in his eyes, even though the 
king had deserved his fate) was “the son of MyMeL the Ammo- 
nitess,’ and the other was “the son of Mm" 22 the Moabitess.” 
The alteration here made is one of the most instructive in all the 
Chronicler’s work. 

These are the principal aims, or rather, the principal features 
of the one great aim, of his book. Viewed according to our 
modern standards of judgment, this was an unlawful manufacture 
of history. From his own point of view, and that of his contempo- 
raries, his purpose was a laudable one, and the method employed 
by no means illegitimate. All those who understood what he 
had done, but were not actually sharers in his intent, would. of 
course, simply ignore his version of the history. It does indeed 
seem for a long time to have received very little notice. 

Il. THE CHRONICLER AS EDITOR 

It is fortunate that we possess the most of the sources used by 
the Chronicler in constructing his own version of the history of 

3 As I have already remarked (above, p. 239), it may well be that the Sanaballat of the 


Samaritan schism —in whatever time we suppose him to have lived — was a man of Hebrew 
origin. In that case, we must suppose that he was regarded as an apostate by the Jews of 


Jerusalem, for some good reason. 
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Israel; we are thus enabled to see with the utmost clearness his 


method of using them. 
1. In the Books of Chronicles 


The Chronicler’s proceeding is, of course, an eclectic one. He 
does not, as a rule, record the events of the history for their own 
sake, but merely for the aid which they give to his immediate 
purpose. He is not rewriting the whole history of Judah 
from the standpoint of his own religious interest; he is rewriting 
only that amount of the history which seems to him desir- 
able. 

Some considerable passages to which he can have had no 
objection in themselves are either greatly abridged or omitted 
altogether. In other words, it was not an object of his to incorpo- 
rate all of the records of Judah which he himself would have 
regarded as both authentic and unobjectionable; what he attempted 
to do was to make a new edition, abridged in many places and 
freely expanded in many others. It is certain that he did not 
mean to supplant the books of Samuel and Kings; he intended 
rather to supplement them. In the nature of the case, the chief 
significance of his undertaking lay in the material which he him- 
self composed and added. The older narrative furnished the 
foundation and the lower framework, into and upon which he 
could build the new structure which (in his view) was so sorely 
needed. But both parts were necessary, the old as well as 
the new, and the former must have its due proportion. It 
was evident, for instance, that the text of Kings (namely, in 
the portions relating to Judah) could not be greatly abridged 
without defeating the end for which the new edition was 
made. 

Wherever it is practicable, the Chronicler reproduces his source 
with little or no change. Thus, in I Chron. 10:1—11:47, the text 
of I Sam. 31 and II Sam. 23:8-39 is given in very nearly its 
original wording.‘ Of the two chapters thus reproduced, the one 
narrates the death of Saul and the accession of David to the throne, 


4It is of course to be borne in mind that the text of Gen.-Sam.-Kings which lay before 
the Chronicler differed somewhat from ours. The most of the many insignificant variations 
which we see are doubtless due to his source rather than to his own hand. 
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and was therefore important for the Chronicler’s purpose.’ The 
other gives a catalogue of David's most renowned warriors, and 
some of the anecdotes told of them. The reason why the Chron- 
icler includes this (and adds to it also, in the next chapter 
especially) is not merely “his fondness for lists,” .it is rather 
because of the character of his book, as a repertorium of such 
official statistics as these. If the lists of the later history were to 
make the desired impression, those of the early times must be 
given in sufficient number and fulness. He has, indeed, made 
his own contribution to these two passages, in the shape of char- 
acteristic additions. These will be noticed below. Many other 
chapters, or long passages, from Samuel and Kings are transferred 
bodily in this same way. Thus, for example, I Chron. 17:1- 

20:8, in which we have a generally faithful transcript of II Sam., 
chaps. 7, 8; and 10; IIT Chron. 6:1-39 | I Kings 8:12—50); 
9:1—11:4(—I Kings 10:1-48; 11:41-48; 12:1-24). II 
Chron. 18:3-34 is an almost exact replica of I Kings 22:4—35. 
Similarly, 33:1—-9 is a transcript of IIT Kings 21:1-9, and II 
Chron. 34:15-31 of II Kings 22:8—23:3, and there are numer- 
ous other cases of the sort. The passages thus transcribed include 
by far the greater part of the material derived by the Chronicler 
from Gen.-Sam.-Kings. Of them in general may be said that 
which is said by Benzinger of II Chron.,chap. 23 (Comm., p. 111): 
“Soviel als méglich ist vom Text wortlich geblieben.” 
The Chronicler gives himself no unnecessary labor, Among the 
passages of the older history which he could use for his purpose, 
there were many which gave him no occasion to introduce his own 
special properties, since they offered no point of direct contact 
with the Jewish church and its institutions or its personnel | 
Such, for example, were I Chron., chaps. 10, 18, 19, II Chron. 9 
10, 18, among those which have been mentioned. Other passages. 
again, needed no revision since they were already con- 


5 The Chronicler must have had a keen personal interest in the many other narratives 
of David; the stories of his youth and his exploits; his friendship for Jonathan; his flight 
from Saul, and his magnanimity when he had the king in his power; and so on. 
could not repeat them here; they fell quite outside the scheme of his book, 
which follows everywhere its one definite aim, and is constructed with considerable atten. 
It is often said that the Chronicler omitted the story of Bathsheba 


But he 


tion to proportion. 


because of its detriment to the character of David; but the fact is, it had no relation to his 
main purpose,and could not well have been included. 
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ceived in the Chronicler’s own spirit. Such were I Chron., 
chap. 17; IT Chron., chaps., 6, 83:1—-9; 34:15-31; as well as any 
lists of names which could give real or apparent support to the 
claim of the Jews in Jerusalem. 

On the other hand, as is well known, there are many cases in 
which the Chronicler, while using material from his older sources, 
makes more or less extensive alterations on his own authority. 
These alterations include, first, minor insertions and additions, as 
well as occasional omissions. For example, in I Chron. 3:9 we 
have a simple editorial expansion (cf. 2:4), and in 4:33 he adds 
his favorite word wenn. In IL Chron. 34:30 he inserts ‘“‘and 
the Levites,” and such insertions as this are of course very often 
necessary from his point of view. He very frequently interpolates 
a verse or two in the midst of the matter which he is transcribing. 
Thus, at the end of the story of Saul’s death he appends a remark 
of his own (I Chron. 10:13 f.) designed to show more clearly the 
significance of the events narrated. In the account of the bring- 
ing of the ark into the temple, IT Chron., chap. 5, he inserts a 
characteristic passage, vss. 11-13, showing what an important part 
in the service was played by the Levitical musicians. In 7:6 the 
same thing takes place, and there are many other instances of the 
kind. In I Chron. 11:41—-47 we have an addition of another sort, 
but equally characteristic. The source, IT Sam. 23:24-39, had 
just given a list of the mighty men of David’s armies, reproduced 
in I Chron. 11:26—-41a. The Chronicler, one of whose chief con- 
cerns is the extension of Jerusalem’s sphere of influence, even 
into foreign lands (see above), seizes the opportunity to add the 
names of a number of men from the country east of the 
Jordan; why should this part of the Israelite territory be left 
out? The names are, of course, invented for the occasion; there 
is no more reason for supposing a written source here than there 
is in the case of the other insertions just described. There are 
still other pet interests of his, of lesser importance, out of regard 


to which he has occasionally inserted verses or longer passages. 
Thus, his fondness for mention of the homage paid by foreign 
kings and nations to Jerusalem and the house of David (see 
above) leads him to make such interpolations as II Chron. 
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9:26° and I Chron. 14:17. Other similar cases are II Chron. 26:7f. 
and 27:5 f. He is always greatly interested in building operations, 
and especially in the buildings and the topography of Jerusalem. 
Hence the isolated statements concerning these things which he 
occasionally throws in for the purpose of giving fresh interest to 
his narrative. In If Chron. 26:6-—-10, after transcribing the few 
things which are said of King Uzziah in Il Kings 15:1-3, he 


proceeds to describe in detail the king’s greatness.’ Vs. 6 nar- 





rates: ‘‘He broke down the wall of Gath, and the wall of Yabneh, 
and the wall of Ashdod; and he built fortresses’ in Ashdod and 
(elsewhere) in Philistia.’” And vs. % proceeds: ‘Moreover 
Uzziah built towers in Jerusalem at the corner gate, and at 
the valley gate, and at the angle of the wall, and forti- 
fied them. ‘And he built towers in the wilderness,” ete. In the 
following chapter, in telling the story of Jotham, similar notices are 
introduced. To 27:3a, which is taken from II Kings 15:35, 
‘‘He built the upper gate of the house of Yahwé,” the Chronicler 
adds: “and on the wall of the Ophel he built much. ‘More- 
over he built cities in the hill country of Judah, and on the 
wooded heights he built fortressés and towers.” Compare further 
33:14, where it is said of King Manasseh: ‘‘He built an outer 
wall to the city of David, on the west side of Gihon, in the 
valley, up to the entrance to the fish gate; and he 
compassed about the Ophel, and raised it to a very great 
height.” Similarly in 32:30 it is said of Hezekiah: “He 
stopped the upper exit of the waters of Gihon, and 
brought them down on the west side of the city of David,” 
in which we have merely the Chronicler’s more vivid version of 
II Kings 20:20. Still another case of the same sort is in 36:8, 
in the passage which has been accidentally lost from our Hebrew 
but is preserved in Theodotion’s Greek (as already shown): ‘So 

6In vs. 230f this chapter. on the other hand, it is probable that he found the word 


i . re > . . . 
955%. “kings,” in the text of I Kings 10:24 which lay before him. Observe the witness of 
the Greek and the Syriac, as well as that of the following verse. 
7 According to his custom, in order to draw sharp contrast with the passage which fol- 
lows, vss. 16-20. This whole chapter affords one of the best illustrations of his qualities as 
a story-teller (see below). 


8So apparently, the word BY must be interpreted here, as occasionally elsewhere. 
The text of the verse seems to be sound, 
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Jehoiakim slept with his fathers” (these words being taken from 
II Kings 24:6), ‘and was buried in the garden of Uzza with 
his fathers; cf. II Kings 21:15, 26. In no one of these state- 
ments is there anything to make it probable that the Chronicler 
had any other source than his imagination. He understood the 
great value of ‘local color” for enlivening historical narrative, and 
here also he followed his usual custom of projecting into the past 
the things (in this case topographical features) which he saw with 
his own eyes. Some other minor additions to the text made by 
him in order to give greater liveliness to the narrative will be 
noticed below." 

Secondly, thoroughgoing alterations. The passages of this 
nature are, as we should expect, comparatively few in number and 
brief in extent. They are of three kinds. The first case is where 
thorough revision is undertaken in the interest of the Chronicler’s 
tendency; a thing which would very rarely be necessary, since 
ordinarily the unsatisfactory material could either be omitted or 
else set right by the insertion of a word or a verse here and there. 
The second case is that of abridgment, where material not 
especially valuable to the Chronicler is condensed. This, again, 
is arare occurrence. The third is where the Chronicler composes 
freely a passage of considerable length on the basis of a few 
words contained in the original source. There are not many 
instances of this nature. 

The most important illustrations of the first case have often 
been described at length, so it is not necessary to do more than 
mention them here. The chief instance is the story of the coro- 
nation of the boy-king Josiah, in II Chron. 22:10—23:21. The 
original account, given in II Kings, chap. 11, is here rewritten in 
order to make it correspond to the recognized usage of the third 

9Some apparent instances of arbitrary alteration by the Chronicler are probably not 
such in reality. In II Chron. 13:2 (cf. 11:20!), for example, it is presumably the text 
which is at fault, and the most probable supposition isthat a scribe accidentally omitted one 
whole line of his copy. From the analogy of numerous other passages, and especially with 
the aid of I Kings 15:8, 10 (where * Absalom ” is plainly a mistake caused by vs. 2), 13, we 
may restore with confidence as follows: ‘45 mpm -BDWSN MS M70) VON v's 
PB om te 72 bev PS M570 [PAN MUON “ And his mother’s name was Maacah the 
daughter of Absalom. And he took to wife (cf. 11:18, ete.) Maacah the daughter of 


Uriel of Gibeah.”” The text of I Kings 15:10 which lay before the Chronicler had preserved 
the correct reading. 
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century B.c. The Levites, singers, and porters, and the machin- 
ery of the later temple service, are now introduced. It was possible 
to do this without omitting more than a very little of the original 
narrative; accordingly, the changes made by the Chronicler 
consist chiefly in additions, as may be seen in Kittel’s polychrome 
Chronicles." The passage which almost immediately follows, 
24:4—14, shows a different problem and therefore a different mode 
of procedure. The older account, II Kings 12:5-17, in the 
most of its essential features runs directly contrary to the 
views and customs of the Chronicler’s day, in a very disturbing 
manner.’ The whole passage might have been simply omitted by 
the Chronicler; but it offered some very interesting suggestions, 
and, what is more, the impression given by the book of Kings 
really needed to be “corrected.” This was not a case where a 
few omissions, or any number of additions, would be of any use; 
the only possible way of dealing with the passage was to rewrite 
it thoroughly, giving it a new form, and therefore a new meaning, 
in practically every verse. The Chronicler would never change 
the form extensively where the meaning remained unchanged. 
The only cause for wonder here is, that he has managed to retain 
so much (about three dozen words) of the original.” This is the 
only instance of just this nature. Another good example of the 
Chronicler’s free treatment of his material in the interest of his 
greater purpose is found in his account of the bringing of the ark 
to Jerusalem. The first part of the story, I Chron. 13:6-14, 
can be left as it was in II Sam. 6:2-11, though a special intro- 
duction to it has to be written. But in the latter part, 15:25—28, 
the text of If Sam. 6:12-15 requires considerable revision to 
bring it into accordance with the Levitical ritual. I Chron. 21:1 


reader, however, must be warned against Kittel’s polychrome 


10The inexperienced 
His overlining of words and passages is usually misleading, 


edition, as an unsafe guide. 
and so also is his use of colors, other than the light red which marks passages taken from 
Genesis, Samuel, and Kings. 

11See, for example, Kittel’s Comm., p. 149, where the various points of difficulty are 
mentioned in detail. 

12 Benzinger, Comm., p.. 113, makes the following very superficial comment on this pas- 
“Im Unterschied von der Athaljageschichte zeigt sich diese Erzahlung auch in der 


sage: 
der Text von Reg ist hier gar nicht benutzt, vielmehr haben wir 


Form unabhangig von Reg; 


eine ganz selbstandige Erzahlung vor uns. Das ist nicht die Arbeitsweise von Chr [!], son- 
dern er hat die Geschichte so schon in seiner Quelle vorgefunden.”’ As though an unusual 
case might not necessitate an unusual method. 
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30, again, is a most instructive example of free editing. It is the 
narrative of David’s sin in numbering the people, and his pur- 
chase of the threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite. The original 
story, II Sam. 24:1-25, was unobjectionable so far as it went, and 
the Chronicler retains the greater part of it. But to his mind it 
fell short of doing justice to the theme. This was the time when 
King David was led to choose the spot on which the temple 
was afterward built, and therefore one of the most momen- 
tous occasions in all the history of Jerusalem. The Chronicler’s 
imagination was aroused, and he embellishes the tale in character- 
istic manner. When it leaves his hands, it has become more 
impressive; the scenes are more dramatic, and the incidents more 
striking; and in numerous places the language has been altered 
in such a way as to increase the interest of the tale. David sees 
the destroying angel in the heavens with his drawn sword stretched 
over Jerusalem; Ornan also sees the angel, while his four sons 
(unknown to the original narrative) hide themselves in terror; 
and so on. Every feature of this embellishment is in the Chron- 
icler’s own unmistakable manner. The story of Josiah’s reforms, 
told in II Chron., chap. 34, is altered from the account in Kings 
in much the same way as the story of the coronation of Joash in 
chap. 23. The older narrative, Il Kings 22:1—23:20, is 
improved upon by the introduction of the Levites, as well as the 
singers and porters. The long account of the removal of the 
abominations from the land, told in II Kings 23:4—20, is con- 
densed into four verses (4-7), and transposed in order to show 
that the king instituted these reforms before the finding of the 
book of the law. The wording of the narrative in Kings is 
retained as far as possible. 

The extensive alterations of the second class, namely abridg- 
ments, are fewer in number. In some cases, where the material 
of the older history was extended over more space than the 
Chronicler could well give to it, he presents a mere summary. 
One example of this proceeding has just been given, namely IT 
Chron. 34:4—7, which is a condensation of the account of Josiah’s 


13The Chronicler is not long-winded, he is usually concise; and in a good many places 
he shows that he has the power of suggesting a scene with sufficient clearness by the use of 
half a dozen words, where most authors would need as many as sentences, 
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reforms given in IIT Kings 23:4-20. Another case is IIT Chron. 
22:7—9, where matter relating chiefly to the Northern King- 
dom—and therefore not wanted—has been reduced to the small- 
est possible compass, giving only a bare statement of the events 
which concerned the king of Judah. Verse 7 summarizes II 
Kings :1—26. vs. 8 is the abridgment of IT Kings 10:11—14, and 
vs. Vis that of IT Kings 9:27 f. In this case it seems plain that 
the Chronicler is abridging the narrative of Kings from memory, 
as indeed we might expect that he would.” Still another example 
is the story of Sennacherib and Hezekiah, as told in IT Chron. 
32:1—-23. Here again the Chronicler abridges from memory. 
The original narrative, II Kings 18:13—19:37,” was much too 
extended for his purpose, and contained many things which he 
‘an have had no wish toreproduce. On the other hand, the reign 
of Hezekiah was a very important one in his scheme of the history, 
and the events of this siege, which were very well known, could 
not be passed over altogether. So he tells the story briefly in his 
own words, making it over entirely, retaining neither the form nor 
the substance of the older narrative. This again is an altogether 
unusual case, though it presents no difficulty. 

The following are instances of the third class, where the 
Chronicler improvises at some length on a brief theme provided 
by his source. The short story of Josiah and Necho of Egypt, 
told in II Chron. 35; 20-24, is typical of the cases in which the 
_Chronicler builds up an edifying tale of his own on the basis of a 
few words in the older history. In the first place, the reason of 
the king’s fate is made plain: he had disobeyed the command of 
God. Then the details of the brief story show the writer’s passion 
for the picturesque, and the extreme vividness with which he 
himself saw, in imagination, the things which he merely sug- 


14 Kittel, Comm., p. 145, and Benzinger, Comm., pp. 110f., are wrong in thinking that the 
narrative in Chron. contradicts that in Kings. “Samaria” in 22:9 is the province, just as 
in IT Chron, 25:13, Ezr. 4:10 (see my note on that passage, loc. cit., pp. 258 f.), Neh. 3:34, ete., 
not the city. There is no discrepancy whatever between the two accounts. It is neither 
said nor even implied in Chron, that the events of vs. 8 were chronologically subsequent to 
those of vs. 7; onthe contrary, vs. 7 is intended as the general summary of the whole matter. 
Nor is it said (as Benzinger asserts) that Ahaziah was buried in Samaria(! ). 

15 The Chronicler had before him also Isaiah 36-39, as is evident from II Chron. 32: 32 
(where we must read 5374, as is shown both by the context and also by the witness of the 
Greek, Syriac,and Latin versions). In all probability, the book of Isaiah which he had was 


of the same extent and form as our own. 
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gests to his readers. In this case, he has introduced features of 
another narrative which ranks among the most dramatic in the 
books of Kings, namely the story of the death of Ahab at Ramoth- 
Gilead, I Kings 22: 29-38. The Chronicler had incorporated it 
in his own history, If Chron. 18: 25-34; and it seems to have 
been again suggested to him here by the statement regarding 
Josiah, in II Kings 23: 30, that the dying king was brought back 
from the battlefield to Jerusalem in his chariot. This brought the 
whole scene before his eyes, and he sketched it afresh. The 
incident of the disguise" would suit here very well, as it would 
show why the king’s attendants were permitted to take him away 
from the field of battle. As in the former instance, the king 
was slain by random arrows, shot by archers who did not know his 
rank. The fact that the story of Ahab was in the Chronicler’s 
mind is shown further by one striking verbal reminiscence, the 
phrase “M547 "5, whose verb occurs only in these two passages. 
A much more prominent instance belonging to this class is furnished 
by IL Chron., chaps. 2 and 3, the account of the building of 
Solomon’s temple. The motive for editorial alteration here was 
of course the same as that which we saw at work in I Chron. 21; 
the older narrative was too meager for the theme. In that instance, 
a few additions here and there sufficed; in the case now before us, 
the Chronicler took the history into his own hands, building up two 


16The word WDAMM in 35:23 has often been challenged, partly because the “disguise” 
comes so unexpectedly, and partly because the versions do not give the usual equivalent of 
this word. The Greek of Theodotion renders as though pian ™ stood in the text. I Esdr. 
1: 26 (€mcxerpec) andthe Vulgate of Chron. (praeparavit) render YDHAMM, but with an attempt 
to keep near to the usual root-meaning of WHR, ‘seek.’ The Syriac is ambiguous — very 
likely led astray by the Greek, as so often happens—but certainly did not have pins. 
The massoretic reading is undoubtedly right, and in all likelihood it is the Ne oe which 
lay before every one of the translators named, even Theodotion; though in this last case 
the Hebrew may have been foolishly corrected. 

Verse 21 has given the comme -ntators unnecessary trouble, for the text is perfectly a 
The sentence: “manta ty oe iD ale ODS wy S ‘S must be rendered: ‘Not 


against thee (am I coming) today, but to the country with which I am at war.” FA[53 
. o-r P ; 
MMs “sty” lo. The omission of the Hebrew equivalent of the words in parenthesis 


is nothing unusual in Chron. ; see Driver’s list of the Chronicler’s usages, no. 27. Theodotion 
probably rendered freely, but his Hebrew text may have been corrupt. I Esdr. and Jerome 
try to make smarts the subject of the sentence, and then each attempts in his own fashion 
to solve the resulting difficulty. (The “critical” apparatus in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica sug- 
gests that the Vulgate read "MN M3, which in turn might have been a corruption of 
“70N M5! Further, we are directed by this same apparatus to read mos “38 in place 
of the pronoun PN. But even the Chronicler himself would not have perpetrated such 
curious Hebrew as this.) 
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new chapters on the basis of materials contained in I Kings, 
chaps. 5 ff. Especially characteristic is the way in which the cor- 
respondence between Solomon and Hiram of Tyre is expanded 
(cf. this Journal, XXIV, p. 216). A very good illustration of 
the Chronicler’s literary skill is his transposition of the first men- 
tion of Hiram (or Huram)," the Phoenician craftsman, from 
the account of the actual building of the temple (I Kings 7:13 f.) 
to the letter written by the Tyrian king, II Chron. 2:12 f. Aside 
from these examples taken from the Chronicler’s narrative, there 
are others, equally instructive, which show how freely he could deal 
with the statistics which came under his hand; using what he 
needed, and manufacturing what he pleased, always with his eye 
fixed either on the actual circumstances and regulations of the time 
in which he lived, or else on certain ideal conditions suggested by 
those existing in his own day. Thus, in I Chron, 27: 2-15 he 
takes names which are given in II Sam., chap. 23, and builds 
about them in characteristic fashion. What he aimed to establish 
here was the regular monthly succession of these twelve great 
captains, each with his twenty-four thousand men (the Chronicler 
is especially fond of multiples of twelve). Another example of the 
same sort is I Chron. 6: 46-48 (61-63), which is a free composition 
by the Chronicler on the basis of material in Joshua 21: 5-7. 
This will suffice for a description of the Chronicler’s editorial 
proceedings in the first part of his history, from Adam to Nebu- 
chadnezzar. As was stated at the outset, he ordinarily tran- 
scribes his source practically unaltered, selecting the chapters 
which he needs, and transferring them in solid blocks with sub- 
stantially the original wording. It remains to ask whether the 
edited portions, where the original source is expanded or 
rewritten, are entirely the work of his own hand, or partly that of 
17 The Chronicler wrote in every case * Huram,” for both the king and the craftsman. 
The name of the latter, which has caused great discussion, is found in II Chron, 2:12 (corre- 
sponding to I Kings 7:13), 4:11, 16 (=I Kings 7:40, 45). In II Chron, 2:12, 32N BAM 


: 
must be rendered: “Namely Huram, my trusted counselor;’’ and in IL Chron. 4:16 the 


translation of the words salt sab TAN C77" =must be: * Huram, the trusted coun- 
selor of King Solomon ;” for the peculiar construction in this latter case, paralleled several 
times in the later Hebrew of the Old Testament, and especially in Chron., see Konig, Synta.r, 
pp. 256 f. The Hebrew text (saving the variations Hiram—Hir6m—Hutram) is correct in all 
of the six passages involved. It is by one of the Chronicler’s best literary touches that the 
man whom he had made King Hiram describe as his own “intimate adviser” is later on styled 


the “intimate adviser” of King Solomon. 
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some other editor. It often happens, of course, that definite 
marks of the Chronicler’s presence are not to be found. His 
peculiarities of style and linguistic usage are strongly marked, it 
is true, but such peculiarities generally have little opportunity to 
show themselves in passages which contain merely a refashioning 
—even a thorough refashioning—of older material. © Neverthe- 
less, the purely linguistic evidence of his handiwork is satisfactory ; 
a tell-tale word or construction appears every now and then, 
especially in the verses which have been interpolated by him. 
But far more important than any testimony of words and phrases 
is the evidence of the editorial purpose. We have before 
us a man in a definite historical situation, with a great problem 
confronting him which we can at least partially understand. We 
know something of the surroundings in which he lived, and a 
little concerning his personal sympathies and prejudices. He had 
before him our Old Testament historical books, and wished to use 
them as a foundation for a new history of his own. He preferred 
to make his extracts in the easiest way——by mere transcription — 
as a general rule; but where alteration was necessary or desirable 
for his purposes, he was ready to take any liberty with his sources 
(as every Old Testament scholar recognizes in such cases as the 
story of David bringing back the ark, the account of the corona- 
tion of Joash, the frequent substitution of very large numbers, and 
so on). The question is, then, whether this editor of whom 
we know can reasonably be supposed to have done all the editing 
and expanding of Gen.-Sam.-Kings which we see before us in the 
hooks of Chronicles. And the answer is plain. There is no 
internal evidence, anywhere, of an intermediate source 
between our Old Testament books and the Chronicler. 
On the contrary, every minor or major alteration which appears 
in I and II Chron. finds its obvious explanation in the Chronicler’s 
aims which have already been indicated. There is not even one 
passage in which his proceeding is hard to understand. As for 
the ‘‘sources” —a long list of them—which he names from time 
to time (though he nowhere directly claims to have used any of 


them!), they are a mere show, as will appear presently. He him- 


self, then, is the only editor with whom we have to deal. 
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SHORT NOTES ON THE GREEK OLD TESTAMENT 
| 
Gen. 3:16 
© Kai ro OTEVYLOV (var. Tovs oTEvayLovs ) gov: ¥® je ils Samar. 


"71 = (A (ras cvAAHVEas gov) LO (ras Kvyoas gov) 3 (et conceptus twos) 
Ss (ancélios rg (aS"34, Te 151) Talm Erub 100) “5° "12 wib, 


Ibn Ezra; Rashi, however, speaks of childbirth (55 = 7). 
According to Kittel, 6 = 32°35 (perhaps = 3255 YH, comp. the root 


the ath | i\- 


"=I. 9n, “TT ). Jer. 4:31, however, leads to another and more 


plausible identification. There 6 (rot orevaypod cov) certainly pre 
supposes J" (the nomen unitatis to O°™"Z ; for the defective orthog- 
raphy comp. 7""— I Sam. 4:19), which indeed goes well with F[5"D2B%25 . 


aimee 


Tr : : 
/® ies. Hence in our passage 6 must have read Je ae) (comp. Syr. 


Tr “ ¢ hd 
se,). The was corrupted into ™ (for similar examples comp. ZA W., 


XXV [1905], 321), and then into 7. Render: and thy travail. 


I] 
Gen. 49:21 


6 orédexos is neither=F5°N% (Olshausen Kittel) nor FSX (Ball), 
“4 : dls Tr 
but 5=2, palm-tree, comp. Job 29:18 where © (aozep oréXexos Poivixos) 


=5m5 313d /# SIMD) SN (ynpdoa =4PT2 / BW “ap), and Si. 50:12 


~ tl lw A Nahe é alle 


tie — 


(G6 oredréyn dowixwy /® 559 "257); comp. also JQR., XI (1899), 688. 


Read accordingly M5 (comp. 3M374) and interpret irriguus with 


~- 
Jerome, comp. Talmudic TROUT MS. For "728 & has év ro yev(v) 7- 


part; perhaps we should read "37 plur. of "72" = Arab. rf dates. 
Render: ; 
Naphtali is a well-watered (or luxurious) palm, 
Chat yieldeth comely fruit. 
Max L. Mareotis 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
September 9, 1908 











